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CHILDREN'S  CONCERT  PROGRAM 

The  North  Carolina  Symphony  Orchestra 
Benjamin  Swalin,  Director 

Spring  Tour-1957 

PURCELL  TRUMPET  VOLUNTARY Jeremiah  Clarke 

AIR  FOR  THE  G  STRING  from  Suite  No.  3  in  D Bach 

LITTLE  FUGUE  in  G  Minor  Bach 

EVERYBODY  SING 

THIS  LAND  IS  YOUR  LAND  Woody  Guthrie 

5  stanzas 

CINDERELLA— BALLET  MUSIC  Prokofiev 

Cinderella's  Gavotte 
Midnight  Waltz 

EN  BATEAU  from  Petite  Suite Debussy 

GOLLIWOG'S  CAKEWALK  from  Children's  Corner Debussy 

EVERYBODY  SING 

MR.  FIDDLER Czech  Folk  Song 

4  stanzas  and  refrain 

PRELUDE  to  ACT  III  from  Lohengrin Wagner 

Commentator:  Maxine  Swalin 


SONGS  FOR  THE  CHILDREN'S  CONCERT 


THE  FIRST  SONG  you  will  sing  at  the  North  Carolina  Sym- 
phony concert  is  "This  Land  is  Your  Land"  by  the  American  composer, 
Woody  Guthrie.  It  describes  the  beauties  of  our  country  from  the 
redwood  forests  of  California  to  the  highlands  of  New  York.  As  you 
sing  the  stirring  folk-like  melody  you  will  share  the  composer's  feeling 
that  the  great  United  States  belongs  to  all  of  us.  Children  who  play 
tonettes,  bells,  psalteries,  song  flutes,  recorders,  violins,  clarinets  and 
other  instruments  will  want  to  learn  the  melody  and  play  as  a  group 
at  the  concert.  Chords  may  be  added  on  the  autoharp.  Order  the 
song,  with  instructions  for  performance,  from  the  North  Carolina 
Symphony  Office,  P.  O.  Box  1211,  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina. 

A  BOOK  YOU  WILL  ENJOY:  "AMERICA"  by  Ruth  Tooze 
(Viking,  1956).  This  prose  poem  about  America  is  recommended  for 
choral  speaking.  You  might  like  to  use  it,  along  with  the  song,  on  a 
school  program  related  to  an  American  holiday. 

THE  SECOND  SONG  TO  LEARN  for  the  concert  is  written 
below.  Only  one  stanza  is  given  here,  but  you  will  find  all  four  stanzas 
with  the  final  refrain  on  the  inside  back  cover.  When  you  have  memo- 
rized the  words  and  know  the  tune,  practice  singing  along  with  the 
recording  to  become  familiar  with  the  key  changes.  Be  sure  to  listen 
during  the  orchestral  interludes  between  stanzas. 


MR.  FIDDLER 


Czech  Folk  Song 
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Mis-ter  Fid  -die  r,  will  you.  play    l^u-sic  (or  a     Sam  -mer  day* 


if  j  i  j  j  uj  jj  u  j  jj_ij  m 


Fid-dte  thatand  Jid-dlelbtfcwd  I  will  fay  you  with  a  Kiss 
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\A/hilethe  aum-roer  breez-es  blow^Rd-dle^astor    tid-dle  slow, 
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Fid-die  green  or    Jid-dlebluej    Mts-ter^id-dler,  I  love  yoa, 

Both  songs  are  on  the  same  recording:  Baton  225 


PURCELL    TRUMPET    VOLUNTARY 

THE  PURCELL  (Pur-sle)  TRUMPET  VOLUNTARY  which 

opens  your  North  Carolina  Symphony  concert  is  a  brilliant  and  stirring 
piece  for  brasses,  requiring  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  four 
French  horns,  tympani  and  side  drum.  This  famous  piece,  played  by 
orchestras  throughout  the  world,  has  been  used  on  all  sorts  of  occa- 
sions— in  wedding  ceremonies,  royal  coronations,  and  state  functions. 

YOU  MAY  BE  SURPRISED  to  learn  that  the  PURCELL 
TRUMPET  VOLUNTARY  was  not  written  by  Purcell  at  all!  For 
many  years  it  was  believed  that  England's  great  composer  of  opera 
and  church  music,  Henry  Purcell,  wrote  it.  But  recently  it  has  been 
discovered  that  the  real  composer  was  Jeremiah  Clarke,  born  in  Lon- 
don in  1659,  within  a  year  of  Purcell's  birth.  Both  musicians  sang 
in  the  Chapel  Royal,  so  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  two  boy  choristers 
were  friends.  In  any  event,  young  Jeremiah  and  Henry,  like  the 
other  singers  in  His  Majesty's  renowned  choir,  were  the  best  in  the 
land.  They  were  trained  not  only  to  sing,  but  to  play  the  lute,  violin 
and  organ  and  to  write  and  copy  music  as  well.  For  performances  at 
the  King's  services  the  boys  were  handsomely  dressed,  in  red  velvet 
suits  trimmed  with  silver  and  flowing  lace. 

AS  THE  BOYS  GREW  OLDER  Jeremiah  Clarke  became  Al- 
moner and  Master  of  the  Children  of  St.  Paul,  and,  later,  Gentleman 
Extraordinary  for  the  King's  Chapel.  Like  Purcell,  he  wrote  operas 
and  music  for  plays.  When  Henry  Purcell's  voice  broke,  the  King, 
not  wanting  to  lose  the  talented  boy,  appointed  him  "keeper,  maker, 
mender,  repairer  and  tuner"  of  his  large  collection  of  instruments. 

BUT  HOW  DID  THE  MIX-UP  about  the  TRUMPET  VOL- 
UNTARY occur?  It  all  started  in  1878  when  Dr.  William  Spark, 
Town  Organist  of  Leeds,  published  the  Voluntary  in  a  collection  of 
short  pieces  for  the  organ.  He  called  it  "Trumpet  Voluntary  in  D 
Major,  Henry  Purcell"  and  said  it  came  from  an  ancient  manuscript. 
Later  Sir  Henry  Wood  found  a  reprint  of  the  piece  from  Spark's  little 
organ  book  and  made  an  orchestration  of  the  Trumpet  Voluntary  which 
quickly  became  popular.  Then,  in  1939,  the  same  tune,  by  Jeremiah 
Clarke,  was  found  in  "A  Choice  Collection  of  Ayres  for  the  Harpsi- 
chord," printed  in  London  in  1700.  The  publisher  guaranteed  that 
the  Voluntary  had  been  handed  to  him  by  Jeremiah  Clarke  himself! 
To  make  matters  doubly  certain  an  old  manuscript  of  the  tune,  found 
in  the  British  Museum,  has  on  it  the  name  "Clark."  And  so  the  mys- 
tery at  last  is  solved,  but  for  years  to  come  this  lovely  work  will  be 
known  as  the  PURCELL  TRUMPET  VOLUNTARY. 
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JOHANN   SEBASTIAN   BACH 


1685-1750 

WHILE  HENRY  PURCELL  AND  JEREMIAH  CLARKE 

were  writing  their  odes,  anthems  and  airs  for  harpsichord  in  England 
a  young  musician  named  Johann  Sebastian  Bach  was  growing  up  in  Ger- 
many. He,  too,  sang  in  boys'  choirs,  learned  to  play  the  violin,  viola, 
clavichord  and  organ,  and,  like  Henry  Purcell,  became  a  great  com- 
poser of  church  music.  Many  members  of  Bach's  large  family — his 
father,  uncles,  cousins  and  sons — were  well  known  musicians,  but  Jo- 
hann Sebastian  was  the  most  famous  of  them  all. 

BACH  WAS  ACCLAIMED  AS  A  VIRTUOSO  ORGANIST  by 
Dukes,  Princes  and  Kings.  From  time  to  time  he  served  their  courts 
as  composer.  He  was  court  organist  to  the  King  of  Poland  for  twenty- 
seven  years.  During  this  time  Karl  Philipp  Emanuel,  the  second  son 
of  Bach's  twenty  children,  became  Chamber  Musician  to  Frederick  II 
of  Prussia.  This  music-loving  ruler  saw  to  it  that  his  palace  rooms 
were  well  equipped  with  instruments.  The  piano — at  that  time  called 
the  pianoforte  (soft-loud) — had  recently  been  invented  and  King 
Frederick  was  especially  proud  of  his  new  Silbermann  pianos.  One 
day  he  asked  Karl  Philipp  Emanuel  to  write  a  letter  to  his  celebrated 
father,  inviting  him  to  come  to  Potsdam  and  play  on  the  remarkable 
instruments.  Bach  gladly  accepted  and  delighted  his  royal  host  by 
going  from  room  to  room  in  the  palace,  bringing  forth  superb  sounds 
from  every  keyboard.  With  the  court  musicians  gathered  admiringly 
around  him,  Bach  improvised  a  fugue  in  three  parts  on  a  theme  pro- 
posed by  the  King. 

AS  ALL  MUSICIANS  KNOW,  writing  a  fugue  is  no  easy  mat- 
ter, but  improvising  one  is  still  more  difficult.  You  will  understand 
this  better  if  you  know  something  about  how  a  fugue  is  constructed.  A 
fugue  is  a  composition  in  which  an  original  theme  or  "subject,"  such  as 
the  King  gave  to  Bach,  is  repeated  and  imitated  throughout.  When 
you  first  listen  to  a  fugue  it  is  important  to  learn  the  subject  so  that 
you  will  recognize  it  each  time  it  comes  in.  At  the  beginning  of  every 
fugue  the  melody  of  the  subject  is  always  played  by  itself.  This  is 
the  "announcement"  of  the  theme. 

BACH'S  FUGUE  IN  G  MINOR,  originally  composed  for  organ, 
was  arranged  for  orchestra  by  Lucien  Caillet.  The  subject,  written 
below,  is  announced  by  the  clarinet  alone.  Each  time  the  subject  re- 
turns it  is  played  by  a  different  instrument  or  group  of  instruments. 
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FUGUE  in  G  MINOR  -  AIR  for  THE  G  STRING 


IN  THE  G  MINOR  FUGUE  the  subject  is  played  nine  times, 
but  other  things  are  happening  too.  You  will  notice,  for  instance,  that 
between  the  repetitions  of  the  subject  there  are  short  "episodes"  which 
sound  different  from  the  other  parts  of  the  fugue.  How  many  epi- 
sodes do  you  hear?     Write  the  number  here 

AS  YOU  LISTEN  FURTHER  you  will  discover  that  after  each 
subject  there  is  an  additional  little  melody  attached  to  it  like  a  tail  to  a 
kite.  This  is  called  the  countersubject.  While  the  counter  subject  goes 
merrily  on  its  way,  the  familiar  subject  sings  out  underneath  it  in  a 
new  key — d  minor. 
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WHY  DO  YOU  HEAR  THE  SUBJECT  sometimes  up  high 
and  again  down  low  or  in  the  middle?     This  is  because  a  fugue,  like 


a  round  or  canon,  is  written  in  parts  or 


"voices." 


In  this  four-part 


fugue  the  voices  may  be  thought  of  as  soprano,  alto,  tenor  and  bass. 
They  enter  one  at  a  time,  each  introducing  the  subject,  and  continuing 
on.  One  voice  is  just  as  important  as  another.  A  fugue  may  have 
from  two  to  eight  voices.  When  a  number  of  melodies  are  woven 
together  like  this  it  is  called  "counterpoint." 

HERE  ARE  SOxME  THINGS  TO  DO  which  will  help  you  to 
understand  the  fugue  more  fully: 

1)  Listen  to  the  recording:  ROUND  AND  ROUND— Fun  and 
Facts  on  the  Fugue      Y  P  R  —  43 1 

2)  Sing  some  rounds  and  canons:  ROUND  AND  ROUND  AND 
ROUND  THEY  GO.     By  Oliver  Daniel  (Birchard,  1952) 

3)  Dance  the  Bach  Fugue  in  G  Minor:  Let  individual  children 
represent  the  entrances  of  the  subject.  Each  child  starts  danc- 
ing as  he  hears  his  subject  enter,  continuing  on  his  own  until 
the  episodes,  when  all  join  together.  Order  complete  direc- 
tions from  N.  C.  Symphony,  Box  1211,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

AIR  FOR  THE  G  STRING  is  from  the  "Suite  in  D  Major,  No. 
3,"  one  of  four  suites  for  small  orchestra,  written  when  Bach  was 
Kapellmeister  to  Prince  Leopold.  It  is  an  example  of  Bach's  great 
gift  for  making  melodies. 


CINDERELLA   BALLET   MUSIC 


Serge  Prokofiev,  1891-1953 

MANY  CHILDREN  KNOW  AND  LOVE  Prokofiev's  musical 
fairy  tale,  Peter  and  the  Wolf.  Another  composition  by  this  well 
known  Russian  composer  is  a  Ballet  called  Cinderella,  This,  too,  was 
inspired  by  a  fairy  tale  so  familiar  that  every  child  can  tell  it.  The 
Ballet  is  divided  into  seven  sections:  Sewing  Scene,  Cinderella's  Ga- 
votte, Midnight  Waltz,  Fairy  Godmother,  The  Seasons  (Sf  ring-Sum- 
mer, Autumn-Winter),  Pas  de  deux,  and  Apotheosis-Finale.  Proko- 
fiev finished  the  ballet  in  1 944,  and  it  was  first  danced  in  Russia.  Five 
years  later  the  famous  Sadler's  Wells  Ballet  of  London  added  it  to 
their  repertoire. 

AT  THE  CONCERT  you  will  hear  two  pieces  from  the  CIN- 
DERELLA BALLET  MUSIC,  Cinderella's  Gavotte  and  the  Mid- 
night Waltz.  Both  numbers  are  excellent  for  dancing,  and  making 
up  your  own  rhythmic  movement.  In  the  ballet  scene  for  which  the 
gavotte  was  written  Cinderella's  step-sisters  are  preparing  for  the  ball. 
Dressmakers  and  jewelers  have  outfitted  them,  and  they  are  prac- 
ticing the  gavotte  before  driving  off  to  the  prince's  palace.  The  gavotte 
was  originally  a  folk  dance  from  Southern  France  and  it  later  became 
popular  at  court  as  a  "couple"  dance.  First  make  up  your  own  dance 
to  this  music,  then  try  practicing  the  gavotte  steps  with  a  partner.  Ref- 
erence: "Rhythmic  Games  and  Dances"  by  Dorothy  Hughes  (Ameri- 
can Book  Co.).    See  pp.  71-74. 

THE  MUSIC  OF  THE  MIDNIGHT  WALTZ  describes  two 
different  moods.  In  the  first  part  you  can  imagine  the  dancers,  ele- 
gantly dressed  in  their  silks  and  satins,  swirling  and  whirling  over  the 
ballroom  floor.  Everyone  is  happily  enjoying  the  grand  entertainment. 
Then,  suddenly  the  sound  of  a  ticking  clock  is  heard,  and  the  mood 
changes.  There  is  a  feeling  of  fright  and  suspense.  The  music  be- 
comes stiff,  jerky  and  discordant.  As  the  end  of  the  ball  draws  near 
the  clock  strikes  twelve,  and  Cinderella  vanishes. 

HOW  CAN  YOU  BEST  EXPRESS  THE  TWO  MOODS  of 
the  "Midnight  Waltz?"  In  the  first  fart  let  your  body  be  very  limber, 
moving  freely,  bending  your  back,  extending  your  arms,  floating 
smoothly.  In  the  second  fart  feel  the  tension  of  ticking  time.  Per- 
haps you  will  want  to  express  the  mechanical  movements  of  the  clock — 
its  pendulum,  its  hands  jerking  over  the  face,  its  springs  and  wheels. 
Or  you  may  show  Cinderella's  fear.  Maybe  your  dance  will  merely 
tell  your  feeling  for  the  music  in  pure  movement,  with  no  story  idea. 

A  story  record  you  will  enjoy:  PROKOFIEV'S  CINDERELLA. 
A  Musical  Play  in  Four  Acts.    CRG  201. 


GOLLIWOG'S   CAKEWALK   -   EN    BATEAU 


Claude  Debussy,  1862-1918 

ONE  DAY  IN  PARIS  a  father  called  his  little  three-year  old 
daughter  to  the  piano  and  said  to  her:  "Come,  dear  one,  and  bring  your 
chair  up  close  to  me.  Now  you  shall  hear  some  very  pretty  music  I 
have  written  especially  for  my  Chou-chou."  Little  Chou-chou  was 
Claude  Debussy's  only  child.  She  was  named  for  her  father  and 
mother — Claude-Emma — but  they  called  her  by  the  pet  name  of 
"Chou-chou."  Chou-chou  smiled  with  delight  as  her  papa  sat  down 
at  the  piano.  First  he  played  a  slow,  heavy  piece  about  her  elephant 
doll,  "Jimbo,"  then  he  said:  "Now  listen  to  another.  This  is  the  Gol- 
liwog's Cakewalk  and  it  sounds  like  what  the  Americans  call  ragtime." 
Chou-chou  did  not  know  that  all  the  French  papas  and  mamas — as 
well  as  the  Americans — were  learning  to  dance  the  Cakewalk.  But  she 
liked  the  lively  rhythm  and  rocked  back  and  forth,  waving  her  hands 
in  time  to  the  music. 

THIS  WAS  THE  BEGINNING  of  a  suite  of  six  pieces  for  piano 
which  Debussy  published  in  1908  as  "The  Children's  Corner."  Here 
is  the  opening  theme  of  the  GOLLIWOG'S  CAKEWALK: 
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LONG  BEFORE  LITTLE  CHOU-CHOU  was  born  Debussy 
wrote  another  suite  for  piano  duet  ("Petite  Suite")  which  included  a 
piece  named  EN  BATEAU.  This  is  French  for  "In  a  Boat"  and  it 
is  pronounced  Ahn  -  Ba  -  tow.  If  you  have  ever  drifted  in  a  boat  on 
a  lake  or  river,  and  felt  its  gentle  rocking  rhythm  you  will  surely  re- 
call the  experience  when  you  hear  Debussy's  picture  in  music.  The 
boat  floats  along  smoothly  for  a  while,  and  then,  as  sometimes  happens, 
the  wind  blows  and  the  waves  become  rough.  Debussy  describes  this 
in  the  middle  section  of  the  piece.  At  the  end,  the  waters  are  once 
more  calm.  Many  pieces  are  written  in  this  three-part  form,  which 
is  often  referred  to  as  A  -  B  -  A. 
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CLAUDE  DEBUSSY  was  born  not  far  from  Paris  and  was  the 
oldest  of  five  children.  His  father  and  mother  owned  a  small  china 
shop  and  above  it  were  the  living  quarters  of  the  Debussy  family.  At 
the  age  of  eleven  the  precocious  young  Claude  was  accepted  in  the 
great  Paris  Conservatory,  where  he  won  many  prizes  and  medals.  The 
interesting  story  of  his  life  is  told  in  CLAUDE  OF  FRANCE,  pub- 
lished by  Allen,  Town  and  Heath,  1948,  New  York. 


PRELUDE  to  ACT  III  from  LOHENGRIN 


Wagner,  1813-1883 

IN  THE  CITY  OF  LEIPZIG  there  is  a  house  called  the  Red 
and  White  Lion.  In  this  house,  over  a  hundred  years  ago,  Richard 
Wagner  was  born.  He  was  the  youngest  of  nine  children.  Richard's 
father  died  when  he  was  only  six  months  old  and  he  was  brought  up 
by  his  mother  and  a  kind  step-father  who  was  in  the  theater.  The  boy 
cared  little  for  music  but  he  was  always  writing  plays.  Later  in  life 
when  he  decided  to  be  a  musician  this  love  of  play-writing  helped 
him  to  become  one  of  the  world's  greatest  composers  of  operas.  Other 
composers  were  content  to  use  stories  that  someone  else  had  written, 
but  Richard  Wagner  preferred  to  write  his  own.  He  was  always  as  much 
interested  in  the  actors  and  the  scenery  as  he  was  in  the  music,  and 
he  tried  to  make  all  the  different  parts  of  the  opera  blend  together  in 
a  perfect  whole. 

IN  WAGNER'S  OPERAS  you  hear  certain  themes  or  melodies 
repeated  over  and  over  again.  These  themes  are  known  as  "leading 
motives"  and  they  represent  the  different  characters  as  they  come  on  the 
stage.  Before  the  curtain  goes  up  there  is  an  Overture  or  Prelude. 
Wagner  wrote  a  Prelude  to  be  played  at  the  beginning  of  each  of  the 
three  acts  of  "Lohengrin."  The  Prelude  to  Act  III  has  become  very 
popular  with  concert  audiences  and  it  is  often  played  just  as  an  orches- 
tral number. 

AT  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  THIRD  ACT  of  the  opera 
many  knights  and  nobles  are  assembling  for  the  marriage  of  Elsa  and 
Lohengrin.  The  Prelude  starts  with  a  flourish  of  joy  and  thanksgiving 
as  the  violins  rush  up  to  a  high  trill.  See  Theme  (a).  Then  comes  the 
great  Theme  (b)  played  first  by  the  bassoons,  horns  and  cellos,  joined 
later  by  the  trombones  and  tuba. 
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After  hearing  this  stirring  music  of  Richard  Wagner  you  should 
become  acquainted  with  the  story  of  the  opera,  "Lohengrin."  It  is 
told  in  the  following  books: 

LOHENGRIN  by  Robert  Lawrence  (Silver  Burdett). 

THE  STORY  OF  WAGNER'S  LOHENGRIN  by  Angela  Diller 

(Schirmer).     Also  read: 
RICHARD  WAGNER  by  Thos.  Tapper  (Presser) 
RICHARD   WAGNER  by  Alexander  Hunt   (Hyperion  Press, 
1946) 


MR.  FIDDLER 


Czech  Folk  Song 


I.    EVERYBODY  SING  —OH 

Mr.  Fiddler,  will  you  play 
Music  for  a  summer  day? 
Fiddle  that  and  fiddle  this, 
And  I  will  pay  you  with  a  kiss. 
While  the  summer  breezes  blow, 
Fiddle  fast  or  fiddle  slow; 
Fiddle  green  or  fiddle  blue, 
Mr.  Fiddler,  I  love  you. 
LISTEN    -----    (Orchestral  Interlude  with  violin  solo) 

11.    EVERYBODY  SING  —Mr.  Bugler,  will  you  play 

Music  for  a  summer  day? 
Tootle  that  and  tootle  this, 
And  I  will  pay  you  with  a  kiss. 
While  the  summer  breezes  blow, 
Tootle  fast  or  tootle  slow; 
Tootle  green  or  tootle  blue, 
Mr.  Bugler,  I  love  you. 
LISTEN (Orchestral  interlude  with  trumpet  solo) 

111     EVERYBODY  SING  —Mr.  Drummer,  will  you  play 

Music  for  a  summer  day? 
Perididdle  that  and  perididdle  this, 
And  I  will  pay  you  with  a  kiss. 
While  the  summer  breezes  blow, 
Perididdle  fast  or  perididdle  slow; 
Perididdle  green  or  perididdle  blue, 
Mr.  Drummer,  I  love  you. 
LISTEN (Orchestral  Interlude  with  drum  solo) 


IV.    EVERYBODY  SlNG*-OH -    -    -    - 

Mr.  Maestro,  will  you  play 
Music  for  a  summer  day? 
Play  me  that  and  play  me  this, 
And  I  will  pay  you  with  a  kiss. 
While  the  summer  breezes  blow, 
Play  it  fast  or  play  it  slow; 
Play  it  green  or  play  it  blue, 
Maestro,  I  will  marry  you. 
LISTEN    -----    (Orchestral    Interlude   with    entire   orchestra) 

Refrain: 

EVERYBODY  SING*— While  the  summer  breezes  blow, 
Play  it  fast  or  play  it  slow; 
Play  it  green  or  play  it  blue, 
Maestro,  I  will  mar-ry   you.     (slower) 

*  Follow  the  orchestra  for  change  of  key,  one-half  step  higher  than  previous  stanza.  Practice 
•inging  the  song  with  the  recording — Baton  225  (tide  5416) — before  coming  to  the  concert.  Dc 
not   sing   in   the   orchestral   interludes. 


